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VIII.— SHAKESPEARE'S JULIUS UJESAR IN THE 
LIGHT OF SOME OTHER VERSIONS. 

Some four years ago I was set the task of tracing the 
origin of two Dutch plays on Julius Caesar 1 which up to 
that time had received no critical attention. The examina- 
tion of the dramatic treatment of Caesar in various ages and 
literatures involved in the solution of this problem led me 
to the belief that we possessed a body of plays on this 
subject which might be made to yield some little light on 

1 They are : De Doodt van Julius Caviar of H. Verbiest, Amsterdam, 1650, 
and De Dood van Brutus en Cassius of P. Zeeryp, Amsterdam, 1653. The 
first proves to be a translation of Scudery's La Mort de Cesar, Paris, 1636, 
and the second of Guerin de Bouscal's La Mort de Brute et de Porcie ou La 
Vengeance de la Mort de Cesar, Paris, 1637. (See Beauchamps, Recherches 
sur Us TMdtres de France, Paris, 1735, II, 167.) So much may now be 
found in the lists given by J. A. Worp, Ceschiedenis van het Drama en van 
het Tooneel in Nederland, Groningen, 1908, II, pp. 121, 126. It may be 
added that the translators, in the main faithful, make occasional additions 
to their originals, e. g., in Verbiest' s version the conspirators swear an 
oath (Act in) and Caesar's own ghost appears to him predicting disaster 
(Act n); Zeeryp introduces a rather ineffective quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius (Act l) and definitely identifies the apparition that 
appeared to Brutus — in the French, following Plutarch, simply " son 
mauvais Ge'nie " — as the ghost of Caesar, whom Brutus recognizes as such. 
1 183 
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Shakespeare's treatment of the character. His after all is 
only one of many. Csesar has to the succeeding generations 
of men been everything from Satyr to Hyperion : from the 
" divus Julius " of Valerius Maximus to the arch-destroyer 
and brilliant opportunist of Professor Ferrero ; from the 
execrated oppressor of Roman liberties of Lucan to the 
demi-god of Mommsen ; from the perfect knight of Jehan 
de Tuin to the silly tyrant of Hans Sachs ; and finally 
Dante's desperate resort to the last refuge of embarrassed 
compliment — " What fine eyes he has ; " ' almost every 
view, in short, lias been held of him except that he was 
an inconsiderable or negligible person. A priori, then, the 
conjunction of great subject and great poet in the case 
of Shakespeare was auspicious, but the result, from Ben 
Jonson to Mr. Bernard Shaw, has seldom passed unchal- 
lenged. It is not, however, With what Shakespeare might 
have made of Csesar, and has not, that I am here concerned ; 
but rather with the attempt to explain, if it is possible, how 
he came to make of him what he did. At the risk, then, 
of saying some fairly trite things, I propose to examine 
Shakespeare's treatment of the character of Caesar as it- 
appears in his immediate source, Plutarch, with a view to 
showing at what points other dramatic treatments of the 
character serve, in my opinion at least, to explain Shakes- 
peare's. 



In 1874 Mr. Fleay made a suggestion, a part of which 
has obtained considerable currency ; namely, that Shakes- 
peare's play, as it appears in the Folio of 1623, is a combi- 
nation of two plays, a "Fall of Caesar" and a " Revenge of 

1 Ccsare armato con gli oechi grifagni. Inf., IV, 123. 
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Caesar." ' One may be permitted some curiosity as to what 
the content of this " Fall of Caesar " may be supposed to 
have been and what sort of a Caesar was its central and 
dominating character. Since we are not in possession of such 
a play before its supposed conflation with a " Eevenge " 
play, we can do no better than to turn to John Sheffield, 
Duke :>f Buckingham's rearrangement of Shakespeare's play 
into two parts : The Tragedy of Julius Ccesar, Altered, and 
The Tragedy of Marcus Brutus. 2 

I do not disturb the merited oblivion of these literary 
exercises to exhibit their artistic worthlessness, but rather to 
point out a technical difficulty involved in the first of them, 
of which the noble author seems to have been not unaware. 
Following as closely as his classical theories permit the first 
three acts of Shakespeare's play, he finds Caesar's rdle some- 
what inadequate to the task of carrying the play. He 
attempts, therefore, to increase his scope by substituting for 
Casca's whimsical account of the proffered crown the action 
itself (i, iii), and by introducing a new scene in which 
Caesar appoints Brutus prsetor over Cassius, an honor which 
Brutus does not wholly care for (in, ii, iii.). Everything, 
too, that might tend to dim Caesar's heroic greatness, such 
as deafness or an entrance in a night-gown or a bit of super- 

1 F. G. Fleay, Tram. New Shak. Soc, 1874, pp. 339-366. Also his Life 
of Shak., N. Y., 1886, p. 214 f. Some of the more extravagant features 
of Mr. Fleay" 8 theory are disposed of by Dr. Furniyall and Mr. Hales. 
Trans. New Shak. Soc, 1874, p. 498 f. See also, A. H. Thorndike, Samlet 
and Contemporary Revenge Plays, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xvn (1902), p. 
131. The currency of this part of Mr. Fleay' s guess is due among other 
things to the fact that in a measure it seems to account for a certain 
diffusion of interest in Acts lv and v of Shakespeare's play. 

* The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mvlgrave, Marquis of Normanby and 
Duke of Buckingham, London, 1726, i, pp. 113 ff. and 177 ft. Cf. [Genest], 
Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 18S0, Bath, 
1832, m, 89 ff. 
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stition concerning the Lupercalia, Sheffield's classical taste 
repudiates. He allows Caesar to be persuaded to remain 
away from the Senate not by a woman, Calpurnia, but by 
Marc Antony, seconded by the eloquence of Spurinna the 
Soothsayer. With these changes, Sheffield's Caesar is practi- 
cally Shakespeare's; for such language as this, if it is not 
Shakespeare's Caesar poetically, is quite in character : 

" Is there a barbarous people yet so rude, 
Or so remote, as not to fear your arms ? 
I'll make them join with all the world besides 
In due submission to superior virtue. 
Is that great Parthian King so haughty grown, 
As not to reverence this awfull Senate ? 
My arms shall haste to humble all his pride, 
And bring him bowing to your least commands." (iv, iii.) 

Yet the inadequacy of Shakespeare's Caesar, whatever it 
may be, is as nothing to the inadequacy of Sheffield's. The 
latter's play is, therefore, an admirable means of suggesting 
what is perhaps not so immediately apparent in Shakes- 
peare's as it now stands ; namely, that a " Death of Caesar," 
even as expanded by Sheffield, is too meagre in incident, 
involving a characterization of the pompous Caesar, with or 
without certain touches omitted in the interests of decorum, 
too slight, too sketchy, to make by itself such a play as 
would have satisfied a story-loving Elizabethan audience. 
It serves to remind us, in other words, that Shakespeare's 
conception of the character of Caesar is closely bound up 
with the whole play as we now have it, and derives what 
power it has from contributions made by the whole play. 
To remove this Caesar from its whole context and attempt 
to make it of itself dominate a play, is to proclaim an 
inadequacy which is by no means felt in the play as it 
stands, even with all its sins of diffuseuess of action on its 
head. 
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In the light of this it seems more promising to abandon 
for the present Fleay's hypothesis, engaging as it may be ; 
to study Shakespeare's conception of the character as an 
integral part of the play, and to observe how he handles the 
somewhat complex problems presented by a mass of rather 
diffuse history, involving a character, known by his audience 
to be great, yet capable, from the very nature of the 
material, of playing only a comparatively brief role. Much 
of the difficulty which people have felt in regard to the play 
springs from the form in which this material is cast. 1 The 
play might, indeed, as Professor Thorndike suggests, have 
become "a tragedy of over-reaching ambition, as Marlowe 
might have made The Tragedy of Cossar, or a tragedy of 
supernaturally ordained revenge, as Kyd might have made 
Ccesar's Revenge." 2 Unquestionably it has several points of 
agreement with both these types, but in point of fact it is 
neither of these nor quite a combination of the two. It is 
rather the story of the events that group themselves around 
the murder of Caesar, from which Shakespeare, setting them 
forth in something approaching the chronicle method, strove 
to win what tragic unity he could by emphasizing the 
unavailing struggle of Brutus to bolster a corrupt aristocracy 
against the growing power of a debased populace, swayed 
and informed by a spirit of triumphant Caesarism. In this 
process, if we may believe Mr. Bernard Shaw, " it cost 
Shakespeare no pang to write Caesar down for the mere 
technical purpose of writing Brutus up." 3 Unquestionably 
there is a technical problem involved ; something must be 
done towards emphasizing the human infirmities of Caesar, 
to let us see him through the eyes of Cassius as no god but 

1 G. P. Baker, The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, N. Y. , 
1907, pp. 271 f., 281. 
2 A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy, p. 155. 
' Three Plays for Puritans, p. xxx. 
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a man, so as not to shock his audience by the extinction, in the 
person of Caesar, of the sum of human perfection, and so as 
not to weary them through the rest of the play by the early 
obliteration, in the person of Caesar, of all that is remark- 
able. But it is doubtful, I think, if Caesar is " written 
down " — is what he is in the play — merely to exalt Brutus. 
There are other considerations of which Mr. Shaw is by no 
means unaware, 1 which have gone to the making of Shakes- 
peare's Caesar. 

Shakespeare, no one needs to be told, drew his material 
from Plutarch, 2 and he could have resorted to no better 
source — to the lives of Antony and Brutus as well as that 
of Caesar, — set forth in the racy, idiomatic language of 
North. Yet his Caesar is admittedly not Plutarch's ; his 
Calpurnia, his Portia are Plutarch's and no more : his 
Antony, his Brutus, his Cassius — by reason of the contrasts 
of character his art sets before us — are more, but his Caesar 
has ever seemed something less and different. Nowhere 
does one get so complete a sense of the greatness of Cassar 
as in Plutarch. Lucan's Caesar is great in his almost 
diabolical competence besides the helplessness of Pompey, 
but Lucan showers upon him a constant flood of vilification 
and depreciation. Suetonius deals out his gossip curtly; 
Dio Cassius leaves a pale, second-hand impression; Appian 
is slow, though of historical value. But Plutarch is writing 
lives, not history. 3 

1 See below, pp. 226 f . 

5 For a recent attempt to show Shakespeare indebted in a few details to 
Appian, Golding's Ovid, Suetonius, Dio, and Michel le Noir's translation 
(1515) of Boccaccio's Life ofCassar, see the notes in Professor F. H. Sykes's 
edition of Julius Ccesar in the Scribner English Classics, New York, 1909. 

8 References to Plutarch are made to nAOTTAPXOT BIOI, Omece rf 
Latine rec. Theod. Doehner, Parisiis, mdcccxlvii, and to Sir Thomas 
North's English version (1579) as it appears in the Dent ed., 10 vols., 
London, 1899. 
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Plutarch sets Caesar forth as above everything else astute ; 
as a man marked to rule, thrusting his way with unerring 
political sagacity into popular favor; cultivated, brave, of 
inhuman energy, and renowned for a clemency designed to 
be something more than its own reward ; a man of humor 
and of pithy utterance ; toward the close of his life some- 
what under the domination of his adherents, and restless in 
the desire for further achievement. The delicate, rather 
foppish young patrician plays with steady reliance on his 
trained powers for the good will of the plebs. He goes to 
Gaul with the clear purpose of training himself and his 
soldiers for the inevitable conflict with Pompey. Meanwhile 
he furthers his political ends by alternately conquering the 
Gauls with Roman soldiers and Rome with Gaulish gold. 
It is always on the maker of events, rather than on events 
themselves that Plutarch dwells. The Helvetian campaign 
is summarized in a few lines ; what interests him is that 
Caesar refused his horse and led the charge afoot. In the 
operations against Ariovistus, it is the fine eloquence in 
which he bids the disaffected among his captains leave him 
to fight it out with the Tenth Legion alone ; it is Caesar's 
hand-to-hand valiantness turning the day against the Nervii, 
that Plutarch, true to his method, emphasizes. 

Caesar falls to blows with a hulking fellow who is fleeing 
from Pompey ; he mingles victoriously in the mel6e in 
Spain ; in Africa, endeavoring to stem his retreating troops, 
he seizes the standard-bearer by the collar and whirls him 
round, saying, " See, there be thy enemies." * There is 
nothing of the swashbuckler, no exaggerated chivalric ideal 
presented in all this. 2 Caesar acts gaily and with humor. 

l 'Evrav6a (tiriv ol iroX^iuot. Vit, Cces., Hi ; Dent, vn, p. 189. 
'Though he does speak "bigly " to Metellus. Vit. Cces., xxxv ; Dent, 
vii, p. 168. 
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The humor we may observe in its somewhat crude bud in 
his jestings with the pirates; in finer bloom, when, seeing 
the sword proudly exhibited in the temple of the Averni as 
won from Caesar, he laughingly tells his friends to leave it 
alone, for it is a holy thing ; and superbly when he directs 
his soldiers to aim their darts full in the handsome faces of 
Pompey's lusty young gentlemen, or when he enrages a 
deputation of Senators, come to confer upon him divine 
honors, by calmly keeping his seat in their presence. 

Another trait which distinguishes Caesar from the valiant 
knight-errant is his wily political forehandeduess, which 
Plutarch does not allow us to forget. Like a wrestler he 
" striveth for tricks to overthrow his adversary." l Part 
and parcel of his political astuteness is his famous clemency, 
to which Rome erected a temple. At Corfinium, in Egypt, 
at Rome, it was always prompted by his "seeking all ways 
he could to make every man contented with his reign." 2 
When Caesar caused Pompey's images to be restored to their 
places, Cicero remarked that in so doing he made his own 
to stand the surer. 3 

Such, briefly, is the impression one bears away of the 
heroic largeness of Plutarch's Caesar : not always the master 
of events but provided always with resource to meet them ; 
versatile, witty, competent, expeditious, sagacious, clement. 
Plutarch has framed an enduring literary portrait of the man. 

How much now of this Caesar appears in Shakespeare ? 
Let us examine afresh his r6le. 4 

The noise and chatter of a holiday is hushed by Caesar's 
voice commanding the performance of a trivial piece of 

l Vit. Pomp., xxviii. 
% VU. Cces., lviii ; Dent, vn, p. 195. 
3 Ibid., Ivii. 

4 Quotations are from Shakespeare's Complete Works, Cambridge edition, ed. 
by W. A. Neilson, Boston and New York, 1906. 
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superstition, which in Caesar's mouth is Shakespeare's inven- 
tion. With a flourish the merrymaking goes forward, to be 
silenced anew by the hollow tones of the soothsayer : " Be- 
ware, the Ides of March." Caesar searches the man with the 
thrust of his animated glance and brushes him aside : "He 
is a dreamer, let us leave him. Pass." (i, ii, 24.) 

Many of our impressions of Caesar we gain through the 
eyes of his enemies : of the Tribunes, whose sympathies are 
with the neglected memory of Pompey ; of Cassius, the 
sarcastic victim of personal pique, who finds Caesar no more 
than a man, no conqueror over physical fatigue and disease ; 
of Casca, who whimsically comments on Caesar's melo- 
dramatic demagoguery. Meanwhile a word from Caesar 
himself. He distrusts, not fears, — his name is not liable to 
fear — Cassius' meagre, reflective asceticism. 

" I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear ; for always I am a Caesar." (i, ii, 211 ff. ) 

Then the sudden relapse from his lofty arrogance : 

" Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf." 

The indifference to fear is consistent with Plutarch, the 
pomposity and the human infirmity are Shakespeare's. 

We pass on through storms and prodigies, through more 
of Cassius' outbursts against this prodigious man who is no 
more thau other men, through Brutus' mental conflicts, 
through the stolen meeting of the conspirators, where we 
learn that Caesar is grown superstitious of late and lends a 
ready ear to flattery, through the high Roman colloquy of 
Portia and Brutus, to discover Caesar nervously wrought 
upon by the tumult of the elements and his wife's importuni- 
ties to heed her dreams. It is with unmistakably pompous 
bluster that Caesar refuses to remain at home : 

"Ca:sar shall forth. The things that threaten' d me 
Ne'er look'd but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished." (n, ii, 10 ff. ) 
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He is resigned to the will of the gods : 

" What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? " (1. 26 f. ) 

And he reaffirms his contempt of fear quite in the 
Plutarchian manner : 

' ' Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come." (11. 32 ft. ) 

But close upon this comes his final boast which is not at 
all Plutarchian : 

" Danger knows full well 
That Caisar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible ; 
And Csesar shall go forth .' ' ( 11. 45 ff. ) 

Caesar, persuaded by Decius Brutus to attend the Senate, 
turns, totally ignoring Calpurnia's presence, with gracious 
affability to the entering conspirators, a touch of Shakes- 
peare's own. 

Shakespeare bestows another touch on Caesar as he enters 
the Capitol, this time of fine desmesure. The letter revealing 
the conspiracy presented to him by Artemidorus, Plutarch 
says, he could not read, " though many times he attempted 
it, for the number of people that did salute him." 1 But 
Shakespeare's Csesar, urged by Artemidorus to read his 
schedule at once, since "it touches Csesar nearer," sternly 
rebukes him : 

" What touches us ourself shall be last serv'd." (in, i, 8. ) 

Caesar's speeches in the Senate House are swollen with 

'Dented., vn, p. 206. 
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the consciousness of his own greatness. " Csesar doth not 
wrong"; his own prayers might move him, but the fawnings 
of common mortals are without effect on one who is as 

" constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix' d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumb'red sparks, 
They are all fire and every one doth shine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place. 
So in the world ; 't is furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in their number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank 
Unshak'd of motion ; and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this : 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so." (in, i, 60 ff. ) 

And as the conspirators justle him to his fall : 

' ' Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? " (1. 74. ) 

Our total impression of Shakespeare's Caesar is not of 
course limited to his own brief part nor to the speeches of 
his enemies. Under the spell of Antony's eloquence he 
stands before us the conqueror, the true friend, and the 
people's lover. At Philippi he stalks mighty yet, and his 
spirit prevails. Shakespeare has, that is, at times suggested 
the heroic qualities of the man, although the striking 
episodes of his career, everything he had done in fact, to use 
Montaigne's phrase, " to become Caesar," fall outside the 
particular period which Shakespeare has chosen to dra- 
matize. 1 And he has indeed done Caesar little wrong in 
touching here and there on his human infirmities in the 
interests of the design of the play as a whole. His error 
comes, if error there be, in the words which he puts into 

•Prof. W. A. Neilson, Shakespeare, p. 867, says, "The later section [of 
Plutarch's Life] taken alone conveys very much the same impression of 
Caesar's pomposity and weakness as is given by the earlier part of the play." 
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Caesar's mouth. 1 We may, then, turn to a consideration of 
his pomposity of manner and of language. Two elements, 
at least, enter into the explanation of this : the first a piece 
of traditional literary psychology ; the second, possibly a 
specific dramatic tradition. 



II. 



We gather from the historians that Caesar's superhuman 
activity told in the end on his intellect of steel. Suetonius 
says : " Caesar left behind him in the minds of certaine 
friends about him, a suspition. that be was neither willing 
to have lived any longer, nor cared at all for life : because 
he stood not well to health but was ever more crasie" 
(quod valetudine minus prospera uteretur)? With his failing 
health, he conceived a grandiose plan of regenerating 
the Roman world by the conquest of Parthia, he projected 
prodigious engineering feats, and he seemed not averse to 
the trappings of royalty which his hangers-on were eager to 
force upon him. 

It is of course not meant to say that Caesar toward the 
end of his life was mad in any other sense than that in 
which a world-conqueror must always appear mad, when 
judged by an average sanity. It would appear, perhaps, 
that he suffered from a touch of that obfuscation of the 



1 ' ' There cannot be a stronger proof of Shakespeare' s deficiency in classical 
knowledge than the boastful language he has put in the mouth of the most 
accomplished man of all antiquity, who was not more admirable for his 
achievements, than for the dignified simplicity with which he recorded 
them." Boswell in Malone's Shakespeare, 1821, xii, p. 64. The case 
against Shakepeare's Caesar is fully set forth in George Brandes, William 
Shakespeare, A Critical Study, N. Y., 1902, Bk. n, Ch. vra, pp. 303 ff. 

'Holland's translation, 86, where for " crazy " in its older, less special- 
ized sense, we should probably substitute something like "broken down." 
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judgment which sometimes attacks the wielders of unlimited 
power, leading to extravagance in language and to schemes, 
not wholly impossible in themselves, which come to naught. 1 
It is not, however, necessary to go beyond the domain of 
literature for the description of this phenomenon. Classical 
drama makes frequent use of arr), 2 the infatuation, the 
judicial blindness laid by the gods on those whose destruc- 
tion they are meditating. This doctrine is perhaps most 
familiar to us in the modern proverb, quern Jupiter vult 
perdere prius demented, which seems to have superseded the 
numerous similar phrases of more dignified literary origin. 8 
Concerning CEdipus' first speech in Sophocles' (Edipus the 
King, it has been well said that his " long, unbroken pros- 
perity and unquestioned paternal sovereignty have betrayed 
him into a habit of speech hardly suitable for any but gods 
or heroes, a habit which here makes him seem to regard 
himself as a second Kadmos, and to accept the supplications 

I See the remarks on paranoia reformatoria by Dr. Allan McLane Hamil- 
ton in the North American Review, March, 1908. 

I I am indebted to Professor Kittredge for the suggestion of this line of 
thought and, specifically, for the Latin proverb and the first reference to 
Antony and Cleopatra below. 

3 This form of the sentence seems to come from a fragment attributed to 
Euripides (quoted by the scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 620 f.): 

"Otoi' 6 Aalpuiiv ivSpl trpoaivrQ Kcucd, 
Ton vovv ifiXaij/e irpurrov. 

It is entered in the " index prior " of Joshua Barnes's Euripides (Cam- 
bridge, 1694, p. [531]), as, 

" Deus quos vult perdere, dementat prius." 
It is not very different from Publilius Syrus' 

" Stultum facit Fortuna, quem vult perdere," 

(ed. E. A. H. Bickford Smith, London,- 1895, p. 38. In Woelfflin's and 
in Meyer's edd., No. 612.) 

For some further citations, see Jebb and Schuckburgh's ed. of Antigone, 
Cambridge, 1902, p. 144. 
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of the Thebans as offered to his august person." ' Take, as 
a further example, the words of Calchas, as reported in the 
Ajax of Sophocles : 

" 'Yea' said the seer, ' lives that have waxed too proud, and avail for 
good no more, are struck down by heavy misfortunes from the gods, as 
often as one born to man's estate forgets it in his thoughts too high for 
man.' " s 

And note especially the effect of this cm/ on Ajax himself : 

' ' Some emprise must be sought whereby I may prove to mine aged sire 
that in heart at least his son is not a dastard. 'T is base for a man to 
crave the full term of life . . . nay, one of generous strain should nobly 
live or forthwith nobly die : thou hast heard all." J 

Or take Athena's counsel to Odysseus in the same play : 

Ath. " Therefore, beholding these things, look that thine own lips never 
speak a haughty word against the gods, assume no swelling port, if thou 
prevailest above another in prowess or by store of ample wealth. For a 
day can humble all human things, and a day can lift them up ; but the wise 
of heart are loved of the gods, and the evil abhorred." * 

1 Thomas Davidson, The Parthenon Frieze and Other Essays, London, 
1882, p. 180 f. 

1 The Tragedies of Sophocles, tr. by Sir E. C. Jebb, Cambridge, 1904, 

p. 200. I quote from the Ajax of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, Cambridge, 

1907: 

t4 yip irepur<ra Kdvbvryra, crw/xara 

■kItttuy papclais irpbs dewv Sv<rtrpa(lais 

f<pa<rx' 4 pdvris, tffTit ivBpiirov <pvtnv 

p\a<rT<bv iwciTa pi) xot &v8pairoi> <ppov%. (II. 758-61.) 
5 Jebb's tr., p. 191. The original is : 

ireipd tis ^Tyrrp-ia 

TouiS', &$' fjs ytpom SifKtA<rto irarpl 

p.i] toi (piatv y y &<rir\ayx vos * K xetvov yeyiis. (11. 470-472.) 

dXX' ti Ktihus jfiv 1j (coXfij TeOpyKc'mi 

rbv eiyevij xp^l' '"'dm'' 4ki}koos \6yop. (11. 479—480.) 
* Jebb's tr., p. 180. The original is : 

toioOto toIvvv (laopwv inripKOirov 

pjlSiv itot ttir-QS airbs els Beois £iros, 

p.il$' tyicov dp-g p.ride'v', el twos v\iov 

1) x"/>' PpUkts % paxpov t\o&tov f}dBei. 

ws ii/iipa k\Ivu re K&vdyei wd\ip 

fiiracra rdvdpiireia' rois be ainppovai 

$eol <pi\ov<Ti Kal arvyovo-i rois Kami!. (11. 127-133.) 
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I have attempted no exhaustive study of this doctrine in 
Greek tragedy, largely because one does not have to go 
beyond Shakespeare himself for profound expression of it. 1 
It is superbly formulated in Antony and Cleopatra by 
Antony : 

" And when we in our viciousness grow hard — 
O misery on't — the wise gods seel our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments ; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at 's, while we strut 
To our confusion." (in, xiii, 111 fl.) 

Thus Antony will fight Caesar by sea, simply " for that 
he dares us to 't " (in, vii, 30) ; will fight him " sword 
against sword, Ourselves alone " (in, xiii, 27 f.) ; will fight 
anywhere : " I would they'd fight i' the fire or i' the air ; 
"We'd fight there too" (iv, x, 3f.). Because "his whole 
action grows Not in the power on't" (in, vii, 69 f.) ; because 
he is not " what he knew himself" (in, x, 27), but is made 
angry by Caesar, since " at this time most easy 't is to do 't, 
When [his] good stars, that were [his] former guides, Have 
empty left their orbs" (in, xiii, 145 ff.), why "he'll out- 
stare the lightning" (in, xiii, 195), "begins to rage" (iv, i, 
7), storms at Thyreus and at Cleopatra : "I am Antony yet " 
(in, xiii, 92 f.). It is evident that " 'T is the god Hercules, 
whom Antony loved, Now leaves him " (iv, iii, 1 6 f.). 

It is this " strut " in Caesar which provokes from Cal- 
purnia a briefer but not less penetrating definition of the 
matter : " Alas, my lord, Your wisdom is consumed in 
confidence" (n, ii, 48 f.). 2 It is the influence of this judicial 

1 He mentions Ate, the goddess of strife, four times, once in Julius Cccsar 
itself, (iii, i, 271). See Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon, s. v. 

5 Troilus and Cressida, v, iii, is strikingly similar to this scene in Julius 
Gzsar. Hector insists on rushing to his doom in spite of Andromache's 
dreams : 
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blindness which makes Caesar scorn to read Artemidorus' 
letter just because it touches himself nearly, though he has 
ample reason to take every precaution for his personal 
safety. His action, and it is important to remember that 
Shakespeare seems here to be following none of his sources, 
springs from the same vfipvs, the same desmemire, which 
kept Roland till too late from sounding his horn in the pass 
of Roncevaux. Nor is it necessary to assume, in order to 
make these citations from the classics bear on Shakespeare, 
any intimate acquaintance on his part with Greek tragedy. 
The idea may be considered a literary commonplace. It 

" You train me to offend you, get you gone. 
By all the everlasting gods. I'll go! (11.4-5.) 
No more, I say." (1. 7.) 

Cf. Ajax' curt answer to Tecmessa : 715pm, yvmi£l Kbaiiov t\ <ny^i tjttpa 
(1. 293) and Caesar's contemptuous disregard of Calpurnia when Decius 
has shown reasons why he should go. (n, iii, 104 f. ) 

To the further prayers of Andromache, seconded by Cassandra, Hector 
replies : 

" Hold you still, I say ; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate. 
Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life." (11. 25 ff. ) 

And to Troilus, who is eager to fight, he says, 

"I am to-day i' the vein of chivalry. 



Unarm thee, go, and doubt thou not, brave boy, 

I'll stand to-day for thee and me and Troy." (11. 31 ff.) 

There is a trace of this, too, I think, in Richard II' s pathetic confidence 
on landing in Wales : 

' ' Not all the waters in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord." (in, ii, 54 ff.) 

Here, as the following lines show, there is no overt Svaatjieui, disworship 
of the gods, which so often, in the Greek conception, is the element of 
presumption which calls down divine vengeance. 
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is admirably expressed, for example, by Sir Thomas Elyot 
and applied to Julius Caesar himself: 

"But I had almost forgoten Julius Cesar, who, beinge nat able to sus- 
taine the burden of fortune, and enuienge his owne felicitie, abandoned 
his naturall disposition, and as it were, beinge dronke with ouer moche 
welth, sought newe waves howe to be aduanced aboue the astate of mortall 
princes, Wherfore litle and litle he withdrewe from men his accustomed 
gentilnesse, becomyng more sturdy in langage, and straunge in counte- 
nance, than euer before had ben his usage." 1 

Reflections of these generalizations concerning the falls of 
princes we shall find in the dramatic treatments of Caesar, 
to which we now turn. 

III. 

The audience for which Shakespeare was writing presum- 
ably knew something about Caesar. Though Caesar in the 
Middle Ages 2 did not digress so far into picturesqueness as 
Alexander and Virgil, a certain amount of tradition sur- 
vived concerning him. The Elizabethan doubtless thought 
of him as the first emperor of Rome, a mighty conqueror, 
and builder, 3 who was slain in the Capitol. 4 

1 The Boke named the Oouvernour, Devised by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight, 
(1551), ed. Croft, London, 1883, n, pp. 47f. 

3 SeeH. Wesemann, Ccesar/abeln des Mittelalters, Lowenberg i. Schl., 1897, 
Progr. no. 190 ; Arturo Graf, Roma nella Memoria e nelle Immaginazioni del 
Medio Evo, Torino, 1882, v. I, ch. vin ; Bobert Dernedde, Vber die den 
altfranzosischen Dichlern bekannlen epischen Sloffe aus dem Altertum, Erlangen, 
1887, pp. 145 ff. ; E. G. Parodi, Le Storie di Cesare nella Letleratura Italiana 
dei Primi Secoli : Studj di Folologia Romanza, rv, 237-503 ; Friedrich Gun- 
delfinger, CwsarinderdeutschenLiteratur, (Palaestra, xxxm) Berlin, 1904; 
H. N. MacCracken, Studies in the Life and Writings of John Lydgate, ch. v. 
(in Harvard University Library). 

3 Gundelfinger, p. 10f. ; Graf, p. 271 and note 48 ; Dernedde, pp. 146-7 ; 
MacCracken, p. 472 ; Shakespeare, Rich. Ill, m, i, 68 ff. ; Rich. II, v, 
i, 1 ff. 

4 Graf, pp. 201, 279; Dernedde, p. 147; L. A. Fisher, Shakespeare and the 
Capitol: Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1907, pp. 177-182. 

2 
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Caesar, too, had appeared on the Elizabethan stage. 1 The 
entry in Machyn's Diary (1561—2) is somewhat doubtful. 2 
Stephen Gosson in his Plays Confuted in Five Actions (1582) 
refers to a Caesar and Pompey : 3 

" So was the history of Csesar and Pompey, and the play of the Fabii at 
the Theater, both amplified there, where the Drummes might walke, or the 
pen ruffle ; when the history swelled and ran to hye for the number of ye 
persons that shoulde playe it, the Poet with Proteus cut the same fit to his 
own measure ; when it affoorded no pompe at al, he brought it to the racke 
to make it serve." l 

The Latin play of Dr. Richard Eedes, often a little too 
confidently, I think, cited as the source of the famous Et tu 
Brute, has long been lost. 5 According to the diary of Philip 
Henslowe, the years 1594-95 saw Caesar several times on 



1 See conveniently, P. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1 
Boston and New York, 1908, n, pp. 21-22. 

* "The furst day of Feybruary at nyght was the goodlyest masket and 
dyvers goodly men of armes in gylt harnes and July us Sesar played." 
Diary of Henry Maehyn, ed. for Camden Society by J. G. Nichols, London 
1848, p. 276. The editor adds in a note : " the word played has been added 
in another hand, and, though resembling the old, may be an imitation and 
not contemporary." A. W. Ward approves this doubt : Hist, of Eng. 
Dram. Lit., London, 1899, I, 207. 

8 See English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart Princes, Rox- 
burghe Library, London, 1869, p. 188. 

* Schelling thinks this is doubtless the same with a storie of pompie acted 
before the Queen on Twelfth Night of that year, ( 1581); op. cit., n, 21. 

5 The fullest account of it I have noticed is quoted from Steevens in 
Malone's Shakespeare, 1821, xn, p. 2. "It appears from Peck's Collec- 
tion of divers historical Pieces, etc. (appended to his Memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell) p. 14, that a Latin play on this subject had been written : 
Epilogus Ca?saris interfecti, quomodo in scenam prodiit ea res, acta, in 
Ecclesia Christi, Oxon. Qui Epilogus a Magistro Ricardo Eedes, et 
scriptus et in proscenio ibidem dictus fuit. A. D. 1682." "Doctor Edes 
of Oxforde" is mentioned by Meres among "our best for Tragedie" 
( Wits Treasury, 1598; see Shakespeare Allusion Books, ed. C. M. Ingleby, 
pp. 160-1). Fleay prefers to call him Geddes, Chron. Eng. Drama, I, 214. 
Of 'Edes' he says, "even the names of his plays are lost" {ibid., p. 162). 
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the stage, 1 Malone 2 long ago suggested that Shakespeare's 
lines, 

"How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 
. . . How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport," etc. 

(in, i, 111 ff. ) 

may point to the frequent repetition of some Caesar play. 

What sort of Caesar was it that Philip Henslowe presented 

to the Elizabethan audience, who on other nights of the 

same season were witnessing Tamburlaine and The Jew of 

Malta f What sort of Caesar did Polonius enact at the 

university ? 3 If we could equip ourselves with the notions 

of this audience concerning Caesar; if we could discover 

that, like Cassius, they conceived him a man that thunders, 

lightens and roars, we might perceive how Shakespeare by 

endowing Caesar with a strut has, without doing violence to 

'The entries are as follows (see ed. W. W. Gregg, London, 1904, r, 
pp. 20 S.) : 

1$ at seser & pompie, . iiji'ijs 
$ at seser & pompie, . xxxv 8 
Ij! at seser & pompie, . xxxij 8 

Ij! at seser, xijs 

1$ at seaser, xxvs 

Ij! at seaser, xxiiij" 

1} at seaser, xx s 

Ij! at the 2 pte of sesore, lv 3 
Ij! at the j pte of seaser, xxij 8 
Ij! at the 2 pte of seaser, xx» 
In 1602 Henslowe apparently projected another Caesar play (i, p. 166) : 
Lent unto the company the 22 of Maij -] 
1602 to geve unto antoney Monday & j 

mydelton 
niihell drayton webester and the Rest in 
earneste of a Boocke called sesers ffalle 
the some of j 

Cf. Henslowe's Diary, Part II, The Commentary, 1908, p. 222, No. 236. 
'Prolegomena, 1821, n, pp. 448-9. 
s Hamlet, III, ii, 104 ff. 
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history, obeyed the Horatian injunction, sequere famam, far 
enough to satisfy by suggestions the preconceptions of his 
audience, and thus win for himself dramatic leisure in which 
to throw the central interest of his play away from the 
personality of Csesar. 

The documents which should form the basis of any such 
attempt to reconstruct an Elizabethan Stage-Caesar present 
by no means a complete record. We have, for example, 
no Csesar play which was certainly produced on the stage 
before Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, and only one which by 
even the remotest possibility could have been. Yet we 
have enough dramatic material on the subject to be able to 
determine the effects of the Senecan and Marlowean tradi- 
tions on the stage-character, Caesar. 

Thomas Hey wood in his Apology for Actors (1612) tells 
an interesting story : 

' ' Julius Caesar himselfe for his pleasure became an actor, being in shape, 
state, voyce, judgement, and all other occurrents, exterior and interior, 
excellent. Amongst many other parts acted by him in person, it is recorded 
of him that, with generall applause in his own theater, he played Hercules 
Furens ; and, amongst many other arguments of his compleateness, excel- 
lence and extraordinary care in his action, it is thus reported of him : — 
Being in the depth of a passion, one of his servants (as his part then fell 
out ) presenting Lychas . . . although he was, as our tragedians use but 
seemingly to kill him by some false imagined wound, yet was Csesar so 
extremely carried away with the violence of his practised fury, and by the 
perfect shape of the madnesse of Hercules, to which he had fashioned all 
his active spirits, that he slew him dead at his foot, and after swoong 
him, terqtie quatenjue (as the poet says) about his head." ] 

Improbable as it may be that Csesar ever graced the 
boards in the flesh, 2 it is yet true that many a time and oft 
in the extant plays of the Renaissance he has enacted the 
part of Hercules. 

1 London Shakespeare Society, 1841, pp. 44-45. 

2 Nero played Hercules (Suetonius, Nero, 21) but I do not find that his 
acting went to these lengths of realism. 
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In the Latin Julius Gcesar of Marc Antoine Muret, 1 written 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, the episodes 
connected with Caesar's death are, as might be expected, 
selected and presented under the influence of the plays that 
go under the name of Seneca. Calpurnia's dream and 
Brutus' mental struggles lend themselves admirably to such 
a method. The character of Caesar, and this is our main 
point, is carefully modelled on that of Hercules. It is to 
the opening and the close of the Hercules CEtceus that Muret 
has chiefly resorted for the form and much of the language 
of the corresponding portions of his play. His borrowings, 
however, cover the whole range of the so-called Senecan 
plays. 

Throughout the first act of M. (if this letter may stand 
for Muret's play), as throughout the first scene of the 
CEtceus, the hero monologuizes to the effect that, the earth 
being filled with his greatness, his manifold labors accom- 
plished, nothing remains but his assumption to his rightful 
place among the stars. Everywhere kings are affrighted at 
the name of Caesar : 



' Jam tota pene terra Romanos timet, 
Et qua resurgens aureis Phcebus comis 
Indos propinqua subditos tihgit face, 
Et qua cadentes pronus inflectens equos 



'Citations are from the reprint of David Ruhnken's text in his M. 
Antonii Mureti Opera Omnia, Lugduni Batavorum, mdcclxxxix, forming 
Anhang II to G. A. O. Collischon's Jacques Orevin's Tragodie "Cassar" in 
ihrem Verhaltniss zu Muret, Voltaire und Shakespere, in Stengel's Ausgabcn 
und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Romanischen Philologie, lit, Mar- 
burg, 1886, pp. 75-86. Julius Coesar, Tragoedia, was first published in the 
author's Juvenilia, 1553. (See Charles Dejob, M. A. Muret, Thise, Paris, 
1881, p. 21.) The Prae/atio is dated Lutetiae. viii. Kalend. Decembr. 
MDLir. (For it see M. A. Mureti Opera Omnia, ed. Frotscher, Lipsiae, 
1834, II, pp. 241 ff. ) L. Petit de Julleville, Hist, de la Langue et de la 
Litterature Francaise, Paris, 1897, m, 262, gives the date 1544 for the 
composition of the play. 
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Grate sorori cedit altemas vices, 
Fatruique lasso Btagna crispat lumine. 
Quacunque Nereus margines terra? premit 
Reges vel ipsi Csesaris nomen timent." (M., 1-8.) 

Cf. Hercules in the GEtceus : 

"in tutum meas 
laudes redegi, nulla me tellus silet : 
me sensit ursa? frigidum Scythicse genus 
Indusque Phoebo subditus, cancro Libys." (CEt., 38-41.) 

" quacumque Nereus porrigi terras vetat. 
non est tonandum : perfidi reges iacent, 
saevi tyrrani." (CEt., 4-6.) 

" Csesar " is the greatest title on earth : he has conquered 
the world ; Rome herself, the conqueror of nations, has 
bowed to him : 

"Numerent triumphos, cum volent, alii suos, 
Seque a subactis nominent provinciis : 
Plus est vocari Caisarem. Quisquis novos 
Aliunde titulos quserit, is jam detrahit. 
Numerare ductu vis meo victas plagas? 
Percurrito omnes. Ipsa victrix gentium 
Mihi Roma cessit." (M., 9-15. ) 

Hercules prefaces the list of his labors with a similar com- 
prehensive summary : 

"mors me tibi 
certe remisit, omne concessit malum 
quod terra genuit, ppntus aer inferi." {CEt., 13-15.) 

Csesar is content in this place to specify merely his victory 
over his son-in-law Pompey at Pharsalia, the slaughter, and 
Pompey's exile. 

" Ille tam magnus gener, 
Ut pene nomen duceret jam impar sibi, 
Terra marique fusus agnovit meas 
Praestare vires : quemque noluerat parem, ' 

1 Cf. " nee quemquam iam ferre potest Caesare priorem 

Pompeiusve parem." (Pharsalia, I, 125-6.) 
This description of the battle field was very likely suggested by that of 
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Tulit priorem. Thessali csede hostium 

Maduere campi ; principum membris canes 

Avesque pastas ; ductor ipse exterritus, 

Fugare suetus, fugit, et notos petens, 

Sensit manere raram in aerumnis fidem." (M., 15-23.) 

Then, echoing a passage in the Hercules Furens, Csesar 
asks what earth can now offer him. Heaven is his proper 
place : 

" Quid ergo restat, quidve dignum Ca^sare 
Subacta tellus exhibeie ultra potest ? 
Caelum petendum est : terram jam vilet mihi." (M., 24-26.) 

Cf. " quid restat aliud ? vidi et ostendi inferos. 

da si quid ultra est." (Her. Fur., 613-615. ) 

"Perdomita tellus, tumida cesserunt freta, 
Interna nostros regna sensere impetus : 
immune caelum est, dignus Alcide labor, 
petatur aether : astra promittit pater, 
quid si negaret ? non capit terra Herculem 
tandemque superis reddit." (Her. Fur., 955-961.) 

At this point Caesar directs his prayer to Jove, begging the 
translation to which his divine descent entitles him, in lan- 
guage similar to that employed by Hercules at the beginning 

Lucan, Phars., vii, 822 ff. In this connection it may be remarked that 
there seem to be touches of the Senecan Hercules in some of the speeches 
Lucan puts into the mouths of Pompey and Caesar. Take this speech of 
Caesar's (Phars., v, 660 ff.) : 

"... sat magna peregi : 

Arctoas domui gentes, inimica subegi 

Arma metu, vidit Magnum mihi Roma secundum, 

Iussa plebe tuli fasces per bella negates ; 

Nulla meis aberit tutulis Romans: potestas." 
And this of Pompey (Phars., II, 583 f.) : 

" Pars mundi mihi nulla vacat ; sed tota tenetur 

Terra meis, quocumque jacet sub sole, tropaeis" etc. 
Cf. further, for Lucan' s dependence on the works of his uncle Seneca, 
C. Hosius, Jahrbucher f. Glass. Phil. (Fleckeisen), 1892, pp. 337 ff. The 
Senecan influence on Muret, then, may very well have been reinforced by 
Lucan' s treatment of Caesar. 
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of the (Etcms (1-32) and at the end, as reported by the 
nuntius, (1696-1704). 

Csesar then proceeds to specify his achievements : enemies 
overcome, law and religion established, the calendar re- 
formed ; greater things cannot be imagined and less are not 
for him. 

" Jam vel inihi, vel patriae vixi satis : 
Quid leneor ultra ? jam mihi exactum est, geri 
Sago togaque quidquid eximium potest. 
Hostes perempti, civibus leges datse, 
Digestus annus, redditus sacris nitor, 
Compostus orbis : cogitari nee queunt 
Majora cuiquam, nee minora a me geri." (M., 34-40. ) 

So Hercules boasts, 

"fregimus quiequid fuit 
tibi fulminandum," {(El., 6-7.) 

and continues with a catalogue of his accomplished labors : 
the Nemean lion, Stymphalian birds, the Hydra, Cerberus, 
etc. {(EL, 16-30.) 

In closing, Csesar says that rest is not for him; that death 
will come when it will come ; he will not surround himself 
with guards ; for it is not in Csesar to fear, nor in any 
generous spirit : 

" Vivam otiosus? at id quidem vix vivere est : 
Nee sol quietem, nee bonus princeps capit. 
Cum vita partes muneris functa est sui, 
Mors propera nunquam, sera nonnunquam venit. 
Mihi multa vates dira minitantur quidem, 
Suadentque, amicis ut meum stipem latus : 
At enim timere Caesaris nunquam fuit. 
Ignava mens rebusque non exercita 
Vereatur atrae mortis incertum diem : 
Generosus animus, quique se nullo videt 
Scelere impiatum, semper est liber metu." (J/., 41-51. ) 

Here the sentiments of the Plutarehian Csesar 1 chime per- 

1 Amicis quoque stipatoribus ipsum uti jubentibus, et operam suam 
offerentibua, recusavit, dicens : Prsestat semel mortem oppetere, quam 
semper metuere. ( Vit. Cces., lvii.) 
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fectly with the Stoic contempt of death characteristic of the 
Senecan hero. 1 

What we have gained thus far by the comparison of 
Muret's play with its Senecan models is briefly this : we 
have seen the character of Csesar as it passes into the drama of 
the Renaissance, carefully modelled on the braggart Hercules 
of Seneca ; and along with the addition to his character of 
this pompous boastfulness, his contempt of death, as it 
appears in Plutarch, emphasized by reason of its coincidenee 
with the pervasive Stoicism of Seneca's dramas. 

I have space merely to indicate the character of Muret's 
indebtedness in the rest of the play. In Act n, Brutus flogs 
his courage to action (cf. ThyesL, 176-180; 241 ff. ; 283 ff.) 
and having resolved on Caesar's death indulges in a mental 
juggling, a kind of judicial see-saw as to the justice of his 
course. This internal confliotus, stichic monologue, if I may 
so call it, not so very different from his meditations in 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar (n, i, 10 ff.), 2 is a characteristic 
trick of Seneca's. 3 With a final promise to observe the 
unity of time in his tragedy Brutus is done. Enter Cassius, 

] Cf. e. g., (EL, 111, 117, 228 f., 443; (Ed., 87 f. ; Agam. , 605 f.; Troad., 
869; Med., 159. Lucan, too, was naturally quick to seize on this charac- 
teristic of Caesar ; cf. Phars. , v, 656 f . 

* Plutarch, of course, supplies Muret with the hint for Brutus' state of 
mind: " volvere secum grave aliquod perplexumque consilium" (Vit. 
Brut., xiii. ). This is worth noting because of an unguarded statement of 
Collischon's which has frequently been repeated, " Ferner ist zu bemer- 
ken, dass Muret nur Plutarch's Biographie von Ciisar herangezogen hat, 
wiihrend Greviu auch die von Brutus und Antonius benutzte" (op. cit., 
p. 8). Most, indeed, of Brutus' speech does come from the life of Csesar, 
but there is no mention there of Portia's self-inflicted wound (M. 108-9) 
nor any hint of Brutus' mental struggles. 

3 Cf. Ulysses in Troad., 607 ft.; Andromache, ibid., 649 ff., and Medea in 
Med., 932 ff.; and further, a piece of stichic dialogue which Muret evi- 
dently had in mind, that between Octavia and her nurse concerning Nero's 
affair with Poppaja, Oct., 183-188. 
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who gloats malignantly over the prospect of killing Caesar 
with his own hand and announcing freedom to the Roman 
people. 1 Brutus refuses to consider the death of Antony. 2 

Act in reveals further illustration of Muret's method 
of running Plutarch's narrative into the Senecan mould. 
Plutarch mentions that Calpurnia dreamed she held her 
husband slain in her arms (Cces., Ixiii). This suggests 
instantly the familiar Senecan dream tearfully recounted by 
the heroine to her consoling nurse or (as in Troad., 409 ff.) 
to a Senex. The particular scene which Muret has here 
chosen for his model is that between Poppsea, Nero's 
mistress, and her nurse. 3 

The fourth act, in which Calpurnia begs Csesar to heed 
the warnings of the gods to remain at home, and Decimus 
Brutus persuades him to go to the meeting of the Senate, 
follows closely the account in Plutarch (Cces., Ixiii, Ixiv). 

1 Possibly suggested by Dejanira' s violent determination to be revenged 
on Hercules and Iole, (El. 344 f. Cf . also Her. Fur. 920 f. and Thyest. 
491 f. 

* Cassius' proposal to kill Antony (M., 184 ff.) is mentioned in the Life 
of Brutus (xviii) and of Antony (xiii) but not in that of Csesar ; further 
evidence of the unwisdom of circumscribing Muret's reading in Plutarch. 
See p. 207, note 2. 

3 Octavia, 690 ff. Calpurnia' s opening words are reminiscent rather of 
Dejanira' s ((El., 706 f.) in so far as they relate to the description of 
physical terror; cf., though, Oct., 735-6. Cf. also Buchanan's Jepthes, in 
Opera Omnia, Lugduni Batavorum, mdccxxv, Tom. n, pp. 173-213, Scene 
I, between Storge and Iphis ; especially 

"sed metus, veluti recens 
Quoties recordor, concutit formidine 
Mentem," (11. 88-90.) 

with Muret's 

"Horror artus concutit, 

Corpusque totum frigidus sudor lavat, 

Quoties recordor." (241 f. ) 
Cf. further: CEt., 234 f.; Agam., 108 f.; Phoed., 85 f.; Med., 116 f.; and 
especially Troad., 409 f. 
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By Brutus' speech Caesar is thrown in a state of quite 
Senecan dubiety : 

" Incertus animi, et hue et illuc distrahor, 
Qualis per sequor concitum bacchantibus 
Deprensa vends fertur incerto ratis 
Agitata cursu. Pellit illinc Africus 
Creber procellis, Eurus hinc, illinc Notus. 
Sic me hinc tua?, Calpurnia, inflectunt preces, 
Hinc dicta Bruti. " (M,, 379-385. ) 

This state of mental incertitude and the figure of a storm- 
tossed ship used to describe it is recurrent in Seneca. Let 
Andromache's 

"Quid agimus? animum distraint geminus timor ; 
hinc natus, illinc coniugis sacri cinis. 
pars utra vincet ? " ( Troad. , 642 ff . ) 

stand for the rest. 1 

Caesar, however, is not long in doubt. Again emphasizing 

his stoic resignation, he announces in rather tumid language 

and with a curt remark to Calpurnia his decision to go to 

the Senate : 

' ' Sed tamen quando semel 
Vel cadere prsestat, quam metu longo premi : 
Non si trecentis vocibus vatum avocer, 
Non se ipse voce propria prssens Deus 
Moneat pericli, atque hie manendum suadeat, 
Me continebo. Desine, uxor, conqueri. 
Eamus : omnis jacta nobis alea est." * ( M., 385-391. ) 

At Caesar's departure Calpurnia implores the gods to pre- 
serve him and with him the safety of Rome. The action of 
this scene is practically prescribed by Plutarch — Caesar must 
yield to Calpurnia, he must be persuaded by Decimus 
Brutus to go. Under the influence of Senecan situation the 

1 Agam., 138 ff. ; Thyest., 436 fit. ; Phced., 181 ff. ; (Ed., 207 ft. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the apparent imitation of JEn., I, 83, in the passage 
from Muret. 

'Plut. Cms., xxxii. 
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emphasis in Muret falls first on his uncertainty of mind and 
next on his stoical contempt for fear, expressed in the 
turgid language of the victim of ar-q ; " not if God himself 
were here and with his own voice should threaten danger 
and advise remaining, will I hold back." I find no close 
Senecan parallels at this point, 1 but compare the language of 
Hercules, the victim of madness laid on him by Juno : 

"Eesistless I will loose 
The chains of Saturn and against the might 
Of an unduteous father [Jove] will set free 
That father' s father ; I will lead to war 
The raging Titans, rocks and trees I'll bring, 
The Centaur's mountain in my right hand seize, 
By hill on hill will make a path to heaven." * 

In the fifth act Muret, instead of informing us of the 
accomplished assassination by the discourse of a tireless 
nuntius, sets before us, with some theatrical effect, Brutus 
and Cassius still reeking with their deed. 

" Spirate cives ! Caesar interfectus est." (1. 438. ) 

They heap the most violent execrations upon the tyrant : 
Cassius considers Brutus' deed superior to those of Hercules ; 
Brutus moralizes briefly on the mutations of fortune ; and 
Cassius proposes that they ascend to the Capitol. " Roma 
tandem libera est " (1. 477). The hint for this situation 
and for Cassius' malignancy was derived, I think, from the 
entrance of Hercules rejoicing in the gore of the tyrant 
Lycus (Her. Fur., 895 f.). 

Here the play might have ended, but Muret is too much 
under the influence of Seneca, and of the (Etceus in particu- 
lar, to stop. Calpurnia is, therefore, again brought on the 
stage. In her grief she implores to be cut off by these 

'Cf. Creon's defiance of Tiresias, Antigone, 11. 1034 ft., Jebb's tr. 
2 Tlte Tragedies of Seneca, tr. E. I. Harris, London, 1904, Hercules Furens, 
11. 1040 ft. 
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choice and master spirits of the age, her language closely 
following the appeal of old Amphitryon to Hercules, who 
in his madness has slain his own wife and children (Her. 
Fur., 1039 tf.) The chorus now weeps melodiously for 
Caesar, and suddenly the voice of Caesar is heard bidding 
Calpurnia cease to bemoan his translation to the stars. The 
apotheosis of Caesar, shadowed in Virgil's fifth Eclogue, 
worked up as Ovid's crowning metamorphosis, and men- 
tioned in most of the historians, 1 is here set forth in close 
imitation of the apotheosis of Hercules, his voice comforting 
the stricken Alcmena, at the close of the (Etosus (1940 ff.). 2 
The foregoing study has enabled us to observe how cer- 
tain characteristics and situations in Plutarch's account of 
the Caesar matter are emphasized for dramatic purposes by 
reason of their coincidence with characteristics and situations 
already developed by Seneca : Brutus' conflict of duty, 
Cassius' frantic hatred of Caesar, Calpurnia's dream, Caesar's 
indecision over going to the Senate, and Caesar's apotheosis. 
Further, we have seen Caesar, who in Plutarch is a man of 
pithy and pregnant utterance, elaborately transformed into 
a Hercules-like braggart, but with his Plutarchian stoicism 
unimpaired. Both these characteristics are somewhat rein- 
forced by Lucan, himself partly perhaps under the same 
Senecan influence. Not all these points will remain constant 
through succeeding treatments of the subject. As the Senecan 
form is modified, many will inevitably disappear. We shall 
find, however, preserved with considerable fidelity down to 

1 E. g. Suetonius, Cces., lxxxviii ; Plutarch, Cms., lxix ; Appian, Civil 
Wars, II, 146 ft. 

2 An examination of this passage would have saved M. Faguet the 
statement: "Nous voyons Cesar apporte' sanglant prononcant lui-meme 
son apotheose, ce qui est bien peu historique, mais assez theatrale." 
(Tragidie fran^aise an XVI. siide, p. 79). Hercules is apparently con- 
ceived as visible toward the end of the scene ("cessit, ex oculis, abit," 
1. 1977) though at first he is not (1. 1940). Ciesar remains but an invisible 
thing, a voice, throughout. 
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and beyond the date of Shakespeare's play the character of 
the braggart Caesar which we have here observed in the 
making. 

IV. 

I have devoted so much space to the relations between 
Muret and his Senecan models because I know of no discus- 
sion of the subject to which the reader could be conveniently 
referred. The case is different with the Cisar of Jacques 
Grevin, which has been studied by Collischon. 1 C&sar was 
played in 1558. 2 In a prefatory flourish Grgvin with charm- 
ing ambiguity admits his indebtedness to his teacher, Muret. 
Faguet finds that he follows him " pas h pas " adding 
"l'invention et le souffle" and "un mouvement plein de 
feu qui font sa piSce le premier modele vraiment de la 
trag§die oratoire." 3 Grevin has, however, made some real 
changes ; for the " Chantres " of the Chorus he substitutes a 
" troupe interlocutoire de gens d'armes des vieilles bandes 
de C6sar ;" * he has introduced an entirely new character, 
Antony, who appears in a dialogue with Caesar in the first 
act 5 and threatens vengeance over his corpse in the last ; 6 

'G. A. O. Collischon, Jacques Grevin's Tragodie "Ccesar" in ihrem Ver- 
hdltniss zu Muret, Voltaire und Shakespere, in Stengel's Ausgaben und Abhand- 
lungen, lii, Marburg, 1886. Lucien Pinvert's Jacques Grevin, sa Vie, ses 
Eerits, ses Amis, Paris, 1898, is, so far as it deals with Cesar (pp. 135-164), 
based largely on Collischon. 

s Pinvert, pp. 26, 43. 5 Op. cit., p. 162. 4 Pinvert, p. 136. 

5 On the relative advantages of clemency and severity in a prince, a 
characteristic Senecan situation, cf. Thyest., 176 ft. ; Octavia, 437 ft. In 
Seneca the sovereign is the upholder of the Macchiavellian dictum that 
" it is safer to be feared than to be loved " (II Principe, xvu), and the 
counsellor or slave is the adviser of clemency. But Caesar's clemency is so 
well testified to by Plutarch that in Grevin the r61es are reversed and An- 
tony must take the side of the argument upheld in Seneca by Atreus and 
Nero. 

6 He displays to the soldiers the bloody garment of Caesar and laments 
that Caasar 
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he has omitted the apotheosis of Caesar ; he has combined 
the third and fourth acts of Muret in his third act, and 
written a new fourth act in which a nuntius announces the 
assassination to Calpurnia and her nurse. But Grevin has 
done more than appropriate with some changes Muret's 
structure : " er hat . . . den Text Murets bedeutend gepliin- 
dert." 1 The extent of this pillaging is shown byCollischon's 
comparisons. Of the 353 verses of Muret, exclusive of 
choruses, about 200 reappear literally or with slight changes 
in Grevin; of the 217 verses of the choruses, which in 
Grevin are constructed on quite a different plan, about 50. 
That the action of Grevin's tragedy (800 11.) is more than 
double that of Muret's is chiefly to be accounted for by the 
additions already mentioned and by his rhetorical diffuse- 
ness. 

On turning to Grevin's treatment of the character of 
Csesar we are instantly aware that some of the superficial 
characteristics of the Senecan Hercules have disappeared ; 
Caesar no longer prays to be caught up to heaven, nor does 
his voice comfort Calpurnia with the news of his translation 
to the stars. Secondly, we observe that, while his sense of 
the greatness of his accomplishments is nowise abated, he is 
painfully alive to the dangers of great place. Where Muret's 
Caesar could throw aside dread with a phrase, "At enim 
timere Caesaris nunquam fuit," GreVin's needs a deal of 
rhetoric to calm his nerves : 

" Quel mal va f uretant aux mouelles de mes os ? 
Quel soucy renaissant empesche mon repos ? 
Quel presage certain d'horreur, d' ennuis, de flame, 
D'ennemis, et de mort se mutine en mon ame ? 



[Note 6 " maintenant a perdu sa puissance, 

cont'd.] Et gist mort estendu, massacre pauvrement 

Par 1' homicide Brute." (11. 1080 fl. ) 
•Collischon, p. 7. 
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Quel souspecon me tourmente ? quelle frayeur me suit, 

Et regele tousjours mon sang a demi cuict ? 

Cesar, non plus Cesar, mais esclave de crainte, 

Vainqueur, non plus vainqueur, mais serf qui porte emprainte 

La honte sur le front. ' ' ( 1-9. ) 

Reminiscent as this may seem rather of the suspicious 
Thyestes, 

' ' Causam timoris ipse quam ignoro exigis, 
nihil timendum video, sed tiineo tamen." ( ThyesL, 434 f. ) 

than of Muret's Hercules-Caesar, it does not indicate, I 
think, any fundamental difference in the conception of the 
character. The Caesar of both Plutarch and Muret is 
aware of the existence of occasion for fear, but dismisses it 
rapidly. Grevin's Caesar dismisses it, too, but not rapidly — 
the rhetorical opportunities are too good to be slighted. 
Grevin's Caesar soon becomes quite as boastful as Muret's : 

" Quoy ! qu'au cueur de Cesar la crainte prenne place ! 
Non, il n'en sera rien." (11. 11-12.) 

Is it not time for him to die ? he continues, as in Muret : 

" Ce m'est assez de voir la Bomaine hauteur 
Ores estre bornee avecque ma grandeur. 
Ce m'est, ce m'est assez que de la terre et l'onde 
J' ay vainqueur limits et Home et tout le monde." (11. 29 ft. ) 

Let death come when it will. None, however, will dare 
to attack the conqueror of Pompey and one who has cam- 
paigned to such purpose : 

" Que de tout 1' universe il fust le seul seigneur." (I. 62.) 

His conquests speak for themselves. Rome will one clay 
feel the need of his strong arm ; and who indeed would 
benefit by killing such a man ? 

So far, then, as the character of Caesar is concerned, we 
have little in GreVin's play, save for a rhetorical diffuseness 
resulting in greater emphasis on Caasar's premonitions of 
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impending danger, which was not contained in the tragedy 
of his master Muret. And it is after all Muret's conception 
of the character which influences the plays we shall consider 
next. 

Another play somewhat under the influence of Muret, but 
contributing little if anything to the tradition we are study- 
ing, is the intolerably wordy Cesare of Orlando Pescetti 
(1594). ! Beginning with a long prologue in Heaven, it 
winds through the usual situations, adding a philosophical 
argument between Caesar and Antony (Act in) and dis- 
quisitions on divination by the Sacerdote (Act iv), to a 
catastrophe reported by two several nuntii and commented 
upon by four separate choruses. 2 

'My copy has the following title-page: II Cesare / Tragedia / D' Orlando 
Pescetti / Dedicata / Al Sereniss. Principe / Donno Alfonso II. D'Este/ 
Duca di Ferrara, &c. / [Device] In Verona / nella Stamparia di Girolamo 
Discepolo. / MDXC IIII. 

The dedication is dated, " Di Verono il di 19. di Febraio 1594." 

The facts of Pescetti' s life may be found in Gerini, Oli Scrittori Peda- 
gogici Italiani del Secolo Decimo Settitno, 1900, pp. 112-118. 

1 Of course one on the lookout for parallels to Shakespeare can find them 
here, as in every Caesar play. Take, for instance, Brutus' rejection of 
Cassius' proposal to kill Antony, because he is a man 

"al ventre 
Dedito, e al sonno, e ne' piacer venerei," etc. (p. 25.) 

Shakespeare has 

"for he is given 
To sports, to wildness and much company." (il, i, 188 f.) 

There is no hint for this line of argument in Plutarch. Brutus argues 
further, again without Plutarchian authority, 

" Col troncar della testa all'altre membra 
Troncasi ogni vigore, ogni possanza." (p. 27.) 

and Shakespeare's Brutus in the same context urges 

" For he can do no more than Csesar's arm. 
When Caesar's head is off." (n, I, 182 f.) 

I cite this simply as the type of parallelism one finds at every turn, to 
which it is difficult to attach any significance at all. 

3 
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A few passages will suffice to show, with all his talkative- 
ness, the traditional character of Csesar. 

" Morrl il terren, che fr4 pochi anni ad ogni 
Modo hit da sciorsi in polve : ma immortale 
Rimarra del mio nome la memoria, 
Abastanza ho vissuto alia natura, 
Et alia gloria. Omai ch'a far mi resti, 
Per pit! glorificar il nome mio, 
Non veggio. Asceso sono a quella altezza, 
Cui non § pari in terra : oltre alia quale 
Non pud salir, chi del terreno incarco 
Non sispoglia, & isgrava, et mette Pale." (pp. 94-95.) 
Cf. "Jam vel mihi, vel patriae vixi satis. (Muret, 1. 34.) 

Quid ergo restat, quidve dignum Csesare 

Subacta tellus exhibere ultra potest ? 

Caelum petendum est : terram jam vilet mihi." 

(Muret, 11. 24-26.) 

Since this play is little known, 1 I cite two more passages 
illustrating Caesar's characteristic boastfulness and contempt 
for fear : 

Ces. " Con quai nomi m'appelli il mondo, o quali 
Titoli egli mi dia, poco mi cale. 
A me basta, ch'ei sappia, e legga, e narri 
Le da me oprate cose in pace, e in guerra ; 
Onde ne resti la memoria viva 
Al par del Sol, con cui gareggi, e giostri 
Dl chiarezza, e splendor la gloria mia." (p. 69. ) 

Ces. "Non tem' io, n6 ; non ha luogo il timore 

In questo petto : unque il mio cuor non seppe, 

Che timor fosse : e gia son giunto a tale 

Etade, e tali cose oprato hd in arme, 

Che della morte aver non debbo tema. 

Potra ben morte, ch'ogni cosa scioglie, 

Questo corpo atterrar ; ma la memoria 

Del nome mio non spegnera in eterno." (p. 97.) 

1 1 regret that I have had no opportunity to examine Michael Vir- 
dungus' Brutus (1596) and Cuius Julius Ccesar Tragcedia . . . Autore M. 
Gasparo Briilovio (1616). For summaries of them, see Gundelfinger, 
Gxsar in der deutschen Literatur, Berlin, 1904, pp. 49 ff . 
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It is directly to Muret and the Senecan tradition inaugu- 
rated by him, and not to Grevin, that the Caesar of Gander's 
Cornttie (1574) J owes his lion's skin and club. Considerable 
passages in Caesar's speeches, taken over from Muret, are 
animated by the glorious tumidity of the Senecan Hercules. 

Rome, he asks, art thou not filled with astonished joy at 
my exploits ? And he continues, closely translating Muret : 
(see pp. 203 f.). 

" Ja presque tout le monde obeist aux Romains : 
lis ont presque la mer et la terre en leurs mains 
Et soit oil le Soleil de sa torche voisine 
Les Indiens perleux au matin illumine, 
Soit ou son char lasse' de la course du jour 
Le ciel quitte a la nuict qui commence son tour : 
Soit oh la mer glacee en crystal se reserre, 
Soit ou le chaud rostist 1'estomach de la terre, 
Les Romains on redoute, et n'y a si grand Roy 
Qui au coeur ne fremisse oyant parler de moy." (1323-1332. ) 

He continues : 

" Cesar est de la Terre et la gloire et la crainte, 
Cesar des vieux guerriers a la louange estainte." (1333 f. ) 

And mentioning the heroes of old Rome whom he has sur- 
passed, 3 he concludes : 

" Cesar va trionfant de tout le monde entier, 
Et tous a peine ils ont trionfe d' un cartier." (1339 f. ) 

He chronicles his victory over Pompey in language based 
on Muret (11. 15-23). 3 

'Ed. Wendelin Foerster, Heilbronn, 1883, reprinting the edition of 
1585. 

* Based on Plut. Goes., xv ; Dent, vir, p. 138. 

* Of other borrowings, the chorus (11. 985-1064), from Muret (11. 52-97), 
and the chorus (11. 1237-1392) from Muret (11. 196-239), matter which is 
not in Grevin, may be cited. When the matter is in both Muret and 
Grevin, Gamier is closer to Muret : 

" O rem pudendam ! mollis et vix vir satis, 
Regit Quirites Martis ortos sanguine, 
Totumque nutu pathicus orbem temperat." (M., 142 fl.) 
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The tradition which we saw taking shape in Muret's play 
under the influence of Seneca appears now in England in 
the Julius Gxsar of Sir William Alexander. 1 One might 
surmise that the author was quite aware of the tradition he 
was in, for he resorts for the first act of his play to Juno's 
monologue at the opening of the Hercules Furens of Seneca, 
ingeniously substituting Csesar for Hercules as the object of 
Junonian ire. It is not impossible that he also knew Muret's 
play. The closing lines of this speech of Caesar's are close 
to Muret, 11. 9-12 (see p. 204) : 



[Note 3 " O chose trop indigne ! un homme effemine, 

cont'd.] Que le Boy Nicomede a jeune butine\ 

Commande a l'Univers, la terre tient en bride, 

Et maistre donne loy au peuple Eomulide, 

Aux enfans de dieu Mars." (Gamier, 11. 1217 fl. ) 

"N'endurons plus sur nous regner un Ganymede, 
Et la moitie' du lict du Eoy Nicomede." (Grevin, 11. 485-6. ) 

Cf. further Muret, 127-9 ; Gamier, 1209 fl. ; and Grevin, 359 ff. 

'First printed in London in 1604 (according to Beumelburg, p. 14 ; see 
below.) It appeared again in The Monarchike Tragedies, newly enlarged, 
etc., London, 1607; reprinted in The Poetical Works of Sir William Alex- 
ander, Earl of Sterling, &c., Glasgow, 1870-72, vol. ir, pp. 211-324, here 
quoted. 

This play has engaged the momentary attention of critics because Malone 
(1821, xn, p. 2, and Prolegomena, n, 445), thought Shakespeare had bor- 
rowed from it. Dates, if nothing else, make this all but impossible. 

The only striking agreement between the two is afforded by the lines : 

" Then Cassius, Brutus and the rest began 
With that great emperours blood to die their hands," 

(v, ii,p. 316.) 
which recalls Shakespeare's 

" Stoop, Eomans, stoop 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows." (in, i, 105 ff.) 

Yet as the resemblance stands practically by itself (see H. Beumelburg, 
Sir William Alexander, Graf von Stirling, als Dramatiacher Dichter, Halle, 
1880, p. 68, for some very doubtful ones) and as Sir William is usually a 
generous borrower, we must, I think, set it down to chance or to the possi- 
bility that he had heard an account of Shakespeare's play. 
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" Those who corrival'd me, by me o'rethrowne, 
Did by their falls give feathers to my flight : 
I in some corner rather live unknowne 
Then shine in glory, and not shine most bright ; 
What common is to two rests no more rare, 
In all the world no Phoenix is save one, 
That of my deeds none challenge might a share 
Would God that I had acted all alone. 

Some earst (whose deeds rest registered by fame) 
Did from their conquests glorious titles bring. 
But greatness to be great, must have my name. 
To be a Caesar is above a king." (11, i, p. 226.) 

Further we perceive a large debt to Garnier's 1 Cornilie in, 
I think, Kyd's translation of it. 2 Continuing the speech 

1 Translations of Gamier appear, further, in Antony's reply to this 
speech of Caesar's (A., pp. 227-8 ; G., 1383-1387) and in the dialogue be- 
tween Caesar and Antony, developed perhaps along Senecan lines from 
Grevin's hint (see p. 212), in which Antony urges Caesar to take repressive 
measures for his personal safety, and Caesar advocates clemency and a dis- 
regard of threatened danger (A., p. 233; G., 1403-16). Part of this 
dialogue in Gamier is given by Alexander to Caesar and Calpurnia (A., 
pp. 287-8 ; G., 1445 ff. ) Alexander also gets material for the long political 
debates between Cicero and Decius Brutus (n, i), and between M. Brutus 
and Cassius (nr, i) from similar debates in the fourth act of Gamier. 

2 Alexander seems to follow Kyd in a mistranslation of Gamier : 
(Gamier.) "Cses. Je ne crains point ceux-18, qui restent de la guerre. 

Ant. Je les crains plus que ceux qu'ensevelist la terre." 

(1417 f.) 
(Kyd. ) " I fear my foe until he be intered." (1. 1423. ) 

(Alexander. ) " I would have all my foes brought to their ends." (p. 232. ) 
And in a slight addition to Garnier's sense : 
(G.) "Ayez a vostre porte, 

Et a l'entour de vous une garde bien forte." (1446 f.) 
( K. ) "As befits your state 

Maintaine a watchfull guard about your gate." (1451 f.) 
(A.) " All threatned dangers to prevent provide 

And use for safety, what to state is due." (p. 287. ) 
Quotations are from Cornelia von Thomas Kyd. Nach dan Drucke vom 
Jahre 1594 herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich Gassner, Munchen, 1894. 
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above quoted, Csesar proceeds to specify his achievements : 

"Th'out-ragious Gauls .... 
By me (Bomes nurseling) match'd, and o' re matched mourn'd : 



Then as to subjects having given degrees, 

The Gauls no more presuming of their might 

I (wounding Neplunes bosome with wing'd trees) 

Did with the world-divided Britains fight ; 

The Germans from their birth inur'd to warre, 

Whose martiall mindes still haughtie thoughts have bred, 

Whil'st neither men, nor walles, my course could barre, 

(Masked with my banners) saw their Bhene runne red." 

With which may be compared Kyd's version : 

" The Gauls that came to Tiber to carouse, 
Dyd live to see my souldiers drinke at Loyre ; 
And those brave Germains, true borne Martialists, 
Beheld the swift Rheyn under-run mine Ensignes ; 
The Brittaines (lockt within a watry Bealme, 
And wald by Neptune) stoopt to mee at last." (11. 1343-48. ) 

And he concludes : 

' ' And in few words to comprehend my deeds, 
Borne conquer'd all the world, and Ccesar, Borne," (p. 227.) 

which is as close to Muret's "Ipsa victrix gentium Mihi 
Roma cessit" (14-15) as to Kyd's : 

"The faithles Moore, the fierce Numidian 



Have all been urg" d to yield to my commaund. 

Yea even this Cittie that has almost made 

An universall conquest of the world." (11. 1349-1355.) 

Long after my study was completed I found in reading 
Dr. A. H. Upham's French Influence in English Literature x 
that the matter of Alexander's indebtedness to Kyd's Cor- 
nelia had been discovered and treated by Dr. T. A. Lester 
in his unpublished dissertation, Connections between the Drama 

1 Columbia Univenity Press, p. 87. 
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of France and Great Britain, particularly in the Elizabethan 
Period, 1900. 1 In his careful study of the sources of 
Alexander's plays Dr. Lester says further, " In general it 
may be said that Alexander follows Grevin, availing himself 
not only of Grevin's original scenes, but also of Grevin's 
non-Plutarchian order. . . . There can be little doubt that 
Alexander's Julius Co?sar is nothing but Grevin's Cisar, 
rewritten and enlarged." This is I think just and on the 
whole rather more than I had myself noticed ; for Alexander 
has added so much from the Cornelia and from Plutarch (I 
think Plutarch's life of Caesar could almost be reconstructed 
complete from his play) and rewritten it all in such a 
parenthetically diffuse style that the outlines of Grevin's 
play are fairly obscured. So far as the character of Caesar 
is concerned, however, Alexander owes to Grevin hardly 
more than the monologue (pp. 293 if.), in which Caesar 
expresses his vague fears of impending disaster. On the 
whole, his conception of Caesar's character — and it is with 
this that we are immediately concerned — depends more 
directly on Gamier and the Senecan tradition- inaugurated 
by Muret. 

V. 

We have thus far been able to trace a Senecan tradition 
reaching down to and beyond the probable date of Shakes- 
peare's play, and we have seen what it makes of the 
character of Caesar. Let us now see what the Marlowesque 
tradition makes of it. The anonymous play of Ccesar 
and Pompey or Cwsar's Revenge 2 has sometimes been very 

1 In the Library of Harvard University. I am indebted for transcripts 
of the pertinent passages to the kindness of Dr. H. de W. Fuller. 

' The British Museum copy (press-mark, C. 34. b. 7.) has the following 
title-page : The / Tragedie / of / Csesar / and Pompey./ or / Caesars / Revenge./ 
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tentatively identified with the Henslowe play of 1594. 1 
Whether this identification is just or not, or whether the 
play belongs to a date anterior to 1608, need not imme- 
diately concern us. The verse is archaic. 2 The action is 
episodic and inclusive; opening with the defeat of Pompey 
on the field of Pharsalia, it follows the fortunes of both 
Csesar and Pompey to Egypt, setting forth the murder of 
the former, the latter's grief thereat, and his infatuation 
with Cleopatra. Cato commits suicide in Act n, Sc. v. In 
Act hi the conspiracy forms against Csesar, and he is assas- 
sinated. In Act iv Antony and others rouse the people to 
frenzy over Caesar's corpse ; Cassius and Brutus flee ; the 
ghost of Caesar persuades Octavius and Antony to com- 
pose their differences and unite in compassing his revenge. 
Act v deals with the appearance of Caesar's ghost to Brutus 

Privately acted by the Studentes of Trinity / Colledge in Oxford. / At Lon- 
don/Imprinted for Nathaniel Fosbrooke and John Wright and are /to be 
sould in Paules Church-yard at the /signe of the Helmet. / 1607. The copy 
in theDyce Collection, South Kensington Museum (No. 1730), has : The/ 
Tragedie / of / Csesar and Pompey / or / Caesars / Revenge. [Device. ] At 
London / Imprinted by G. E. for John Wright and are to bee /sould at his 
shop at Christ-church Gate. [No date]. The two copies seem to differ 
only in the title-page, so far as I can judge from transcripts made for me 
by Miss E. J. Hastings (see W. W. Greg, English Plays before 1700, p. 134). 

It was entered in the Stationers' Begister, June 5, 1606. See Arber's 
Transcript, III, p. 140. 

The British Museum Catalogue (s. Csesar) can hardly be right in 
attributing it to Chapman. It bears no resemblance to his Caesar and 
Pompey (1631.) See A. Kern, George Chapman's Tragodie Csesar und 
Pompey und ihre Quellen, Halle a. S., 1901, p. 6. 

I G. L. Craik, English of Shakespeare, etc., p. 47 ; A. W. Ward, English 
Dram. Lit., n, 140, Schelling, op. cit., n, 22. W. W. Greg, Henslowe' s 
Diary, Part II, 1908, p. 171, says there is no reason whatever to connect 
them. 

I I count 22 feminine endings in the 2415 lines of the play. 1 Tambur- 
laine contains 25 and 2 Tamburlaine, 33. (Schipper, De Versu Marlovii, 
Bonnse, 1867, p. 23. ) The use of rhyme is considerably greater than Mar- 
lowe's practice, but its quantity varies curiously in different scenes. 
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and the defeat at Philippi. The necrology is lengthy and 
edited at the beginning of each act by Discord as chorus. 
The ghost of Caesar pursues Brutus about the field of 
Philippi till he desperately commits suicide, and it shares 
in Discord's satisfaction at the end of the play as they pre- 
pare to resume their infernal abodes. In form and temper, 
at any rate, it belongs with the plays of the early 90' s. 

Most striking is the sustained and successful imitation of 
Marlowe's style. It is by no means confined to the treat- 
ment of Caesar's character, but to Caesar as Tamburlaine we 
must limit ourselves here. 1 Hear him : 

"As from Phlegrcean* fields the King of Gods 
With conquering spoyles and trophies 8 proud returned, 
When great Typheus fell by thundering darts, 
And rod away with their Ctelestiall troops 
In greatest pride through Heavens smooth paved way, 
So shall the Pompeous glory of my traine, 
Daring to match ould Saturns kingly Sonne, 
Call down these goulden lampes from the bright skie 
And leave Heaven blind my greatness to admire. 
This laurell garland in fayre conquest made 
Shall stayne the pride of Ariadnes crowne, 
Clad in the beauty of my glorious lampes. 
Cassiopea, leave thy starry chayre 
And on my sun-bright Chariot wheels attend, 
Which in triumphing pompe doth Ctesar beare, 
To Earths astonishment and amaze of Heaven. 
Now looke, proude Rome, from thy seven-fould seate 
And see the world thy subject at thy feete 
And Ocesar ruling over all the world." * (in, ii.) 

1 1 hope some day to be able to publish this play. In quoting from it I 
correct some obvious mistakes, re-punctuate, and make i's and u's conform 
to modern usage. 

1 Phaegiean. 

* Tropheus. 

4 Cf. with this line: "And we will triumph over all the world." 
(1 Tamb., I, ii, 172) and "Caesar doth triumph over all the world," 
(Kyd, Cornelia, 1. 1341), translating Gamier' s : "Cesar va trionfant de 
tout le monde entier." 
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It is hardly necessary to quote Tamburlaine extensively : x 

"And with our sun-bright armour as we march, 
We'll chase the stars from Heaven and dim their eyes 
That stand and muse at our admired arms." 

(1 Tamb., II, iii, 23 ff.) 

" Then in my coach like Saturn's royal son 
Mounted, his shining chariot gilt with fire, 
And drawn with princely eagles through the path 
Paved with bright crystal and enchased with stars, 
When all the stars stand gazing at his pomp, 
So will I ride through Samarcanda streets." 

(2 Tamb., iv, iv, 125 ff.) 

Caesar recites the long list of his conquests and concludes : 

" And now am come to triumph heere in Rome 
With greater glory then ere Romain did." (ill, ii. ) 

He threatens Parthia in high astounding terms : 

"Leave to lament, brave Romans, loe, I come, 
Like to the God of battell mad with rage, 
To die their rivers with Vermillion red. 
He fill Armenia's* playnes and Media's 3 hils 
With carkases of bastard 4 Scilhian broode 
And there proud Princes will I bring to Rome, 
Chained in fetters to my chariot wheeles. 
Desire of fame and hope of sweete reveng 
Which in my brest hath kindled such a flame, 
As nor Euphrates nor sweet Tybers streame 
Can quench or slack this fervent boyling heate." (ill, iv.) 

And in refusing the crown proffered by Antony he says : 

" Of Jove in Heaven shall ruled be the skie, 
The earth of C&sar with like Majesty." (in, iv. ) 

Such citations might be carried on almost indefinitely but 



1 The Works of Christopher Marlowe, edition A. H. Bullen, Boston, 1885, 
vol. I. 

3 Armenians. s Medians. 

4 bactard. 
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space forbids a detailed discussion of the play. 1 Tambur- 
laine himself might well say, if he had any such conception 
of Caesar as our anonymous author had, 

"My camp is like to Julius Caesar's host 
That never fought but had the victory." (1 Tamb., Ill, iii. ) 

Between this play and Shakespeare's there seems to be no 
immediate connection. 2 But it is not with questions of 
direct influence on Shakespeare that we have to do. Our 
study has aimed merely to trace from its fountain head in 
Seneca a stream of tradition continuing to Shakespeare's 
time and beyond, under the baptism of which Caesar has 
become Hercules and speaks with his braggart's voice. In 
its developed form the character closely resembles Tambur- 
laine, triumphing over a world too lost in amazement at his 
wondrous victories to make effectual resistance ; the heaven- 
storming conqueror whose large utterance is filled with the 
pomp and circumstance of his own greatness. Such, then, 
we may, in the light of our study, more than guess to have 

'Besides Marlowe, it draws largely on Lucan's Pharsalia, and Appian, 
with occasional tag-ends from early plays. A few slight resemblances to 
Beaumont and Fletcher's False One are, I think, almost undoubtedly 
fortuitous. 

2 At the close of Act in, Antony vows revenge over Caesar's corpse and 
"exit with Csesar in his armes," a piece of stage business which occurs at 
the corresponding point in Shakespeare (in, i). There is no resemblance, 
however, between the two speeches, except the threatening tone. 

Casca's exclamation, "Speak, hands, for me" (Sh., m, i, 76), maybe 
illustrated by a remark of Cassius' in Caesar and Pompey, just previous to 
the assassination : 

"This [flourishing his dagger] shall dispute for mee and tell him why 
This heart, hande, minde, hath mark'd him out to die." 

Caesar's dying words: "Et tu Brute/ Then fall Caesar" (in, i, 77), are 
perhaps nowhere so closely paralleled as in this play : 

" What, Brutus to ? Nay, nay, then let me die. 
Nothing wounds deeper then ingratitude." (ill, vi. ) 
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been the Elizabethan stage Caesar. 1 And if such it were, 
we readily see how Shakespeare must of necessity endow 
him with a little strut, a touch of grandiosity, if his audience 
is to believe that Csesar stands before them. We may con- 
clude that Mr. Shaw's "method of pure divination" has 

1 It may not be altogether fanciful to see in Massinger's Soman Actor 
(Mermaid's Series, edition A. Symons, vol. 2), traces of the traditional 
"Caesar." Domitian's language, in spite of his disclaimer, 

" Would better suit the mouth of Plautus' braggart, 
Than the adored monarch of the world," (i, iv, p. 20.) 

and he has many characteristics which Massinger did not find in Suetonius' 
Life. He, too, for example, enumerates his conquests : 

"When I but name the Daci 
The grey-eyed Germans, whom I have subdued, 
The ghost of Julius will look pale with envy, 
And great Vespasian's and Titus' triumph, 
( Truth must take place of father and of brother, ) 
Will be no more remembered. I am above 
All honours you can give me ; and the style 
Of Lord and God, which thankful subjects give me, 
Not my ambition, is deserved." (i, iv, p. 20.) 

He|has not in conquest stretched his arm so far, only to be obliged to 
render an account of his actions : 

"Ami master 
Of two and thirty legions that awe 
All nations of the triumphed world, 
Yet tremble at our frown ! — yield an account 
Of what's our pleasure to a private man ! 
Rome perish first, and Atlas' shoulders shrink, 
Heaven's fabric fall (the sun, the moon, the stars 
Losing their light and comfortable heat), 
Ere I confess than any fault of mine 
May be disputed." (ii, i, p. 28.) 

And finally he too is the victim of &ti\, defiant, yet for a moment as 
in Suetonius not insensible to fear in the face of divine revelations of 
impending conspiracy and assassination : 

"By my shaking 
I am the guilty man and the judge. 
I'll mock Fate. 
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not altogether misled him when it prompted him to say that 
" Shakespear expressed a view [of Caesar] which was not 
even Plutarchian and must I fear be referred to the tradi- 
tion in stage conquerors established by Marlowe's Tamer- 
lane, as much as to even the chivalrous conception of 
heroism dramatized in Henry V." l 

Mr. Shaw's Caesar is better than Shakespeare's in so far 
as he more faithfully resembles the Csesar we know from 
Plutarch, Caesar in the day of his strength. Shakespeare 
on the other hand in making Caesar, for dramatic reasons 
which we have hinted at and under literary influences which 
we have endeavored to trace, a victim of an;, who talks 
indeed in the "'Ercles vein" and "struts to his confusion," 
has given us a Caesar in the day of his fall ; one not wholly 
out of accord with the man who was struck down on the 
Ides of March by the hands of short-sighted, if perhaps 
genuinely patriotic, aristocrats, who dreaded the conse- 
quences of his next spectacular move, the subjugation of 
Parthia. 2 

Harry Morgan Ayres. 



Shall words fright him victorious armies circle ? 

No, no : the fever doth begin to leave me." (in, ii, p. 47. ) 

"Though all the sky were hung with blazing meteors, 
Which fond astrolegers give out to be 
Assured presages of the change of empires 
And deaths of monarchs, we, undaunted yet, 
Guarded with our own thunder, bid defiance 
To them and fate, we being too strongly armed 
For them to wound us." (iv, i, p. 58. ) 

"Are we the great disposer 
Of life and death, we cannot mock the stars 
In such a trifle?" (v, i, p. 76.) 

1 Three Plays for Puritans, p. xxxv. 

2 Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome, it, p. 130. 



